On Language Prescriptivism in Standard Ukrainian Phonology 



Introduction 

The purpose of this paper is to attempt to build a basic foundation for discourse on the 
phonology of Ukrainian, especially regarding its relationship to language prescriptivism. Often 
cited as both well-known and unique among most Slavic (and a large proportion of European 
languages) as being a language which does not contain final obstruent devoicing, evidence 
suggests that umbrella designations such as this may not be an accurate description of the 
language as it is spoken and used in actuality. Additionally but perhaps less famously, 
phonological constructs like voicing assimilation are commonly assumed in some cases but 
again may be called into question in light of evidence to the contrary. 

In § 1 follows a brief description of the Ukraine as both a nation and geopolitical entity, in 
reference to the contemporary nation and the region historically. It is in investigating the unique 
circumstances of the nation and surrounding region that we can begin to establish a foundation 
for the analysis of its language, or rather dispel the currently accepted categorization of it with 
careful reference to beliefs surrounding its phonological characteristics. 

§ 2 encompasses a view on the current accepted linguistic stance on Ukrainian, at least 
that which is attested in recent literature. In doing so, in view of the earlier listed phenomenon, 
we will arrive at certain difficulties or oversimplifications in the phonology which need to be 
corrected or appropriately accounted for. Though drawing no concrete judgments or solutions, it 
is in hope that by identifying the issues in current literature we can create an environment for 
further investigation and inquiry. 



On a related note, § 3 is a discussion on the concept of linguistic prescriptivism and how 
it may be seen to apply to the Ukrainian language, especially with an eye towards the 
aforementioned phonological misconceptions and why they may exist in the literature. The 
intention in this section is to show that the so-called Ukrainian language, as a standard language 
in use by linguistic scholars, is in actuality fairly misrepresentative of the Ukrainian spoken by the 
majority of inhabitants in the Ukraine. 

Finally, building upon our previous sections, § 4 carries through into some basic analysis 
regarding the validity in speaking in terms of a readily identifiable "standard" Ukrainian for 
linguistic purposes. Through discussing current literature on phonology, dialect variation and 
prescriptivism we will hope to dismiss some common misconceptions and touch upon solutions 
to potential further issues and the associated consequences for the continued study of the 
Ukrainian language. 

§ 1 - Ukraine 

The Ukraine is a nation of some 44 million people, a colossal speech community in a 
land mass which has been continuously inhabited by hundreds of varying peoples over 
thousands of years. One need look no further for evidence of this than within the exceedingly 
heterogeneous nature of the Ukrainian language and people, as this paper intends to investigate. 
The Ukraine is located in Eastern Europe and today finds itself bordered by The Russian 
Federation, Belarus, Poland, Slovakia, Hungary, Romania and Moldova. These borders tend to 
be strictly political, however, as both peoples and languages from the surrounding region have 
and continue to bleed into and out of one another with an almost astonishing regularity. From 
untold centuries of nearly continuous political strife and conflict to even as recently as 1991 with 



the dissolution of the USSR, the Central and Eastern European landmass can be seen as a 
cultural melting pot being stirred with uncommon enthusiasm. From the 15 new countries 
formed after 1991 with the dissolution of the USSR to examples like the Czech Republic and 
Slovakia, or more recently Montenegro, Serbia and Kosovo, it is easy to see how quickly this 
shift in government, territory and policy can create broad ranging societal issues reaching even 
into our notions of linguistic prescriptivism. As North Americans it can be important to remember 
that in contrast to our way of life, an otherwise average European may live his or her life with the 
next town over being inhabited by people of a completely different nation, language, culture and 
ideology. The migration, mixing and sharing of both cultures and languages can serve to blend 
borders and add to the complexity of proper linguistic study in the area. This can be readily 
attested to by the wealth of media coverage and literature available on the subject, and even 
account for the existence of an academic journal termed the Central and Eastern European 
Migration Review 1 . 

Historically, The Ukraine as a region has been a geographical area ruled successively by 
various tribes, clans, dynasties and external powers. This history, however is of course a matter 
for countless historians and does indeed fill entire volumes, journals and manuscripts in and of 
itself. The modern nation of Ukraine, and that which we will primarily concern ourselves with in 
this paper, could be said to have found its identity at the beginning of the 20th century with the 
birth of the People's Republic of Ukraine in 1 91 7. It was later a long-standing member of the 
Russian-dominated USSR before finally achieving a lasting independence in 1991. 

Though superficial on the surface with relation to linguistics, it is indeed this unique 
history and culmination of circumstances that have produced what this paper intends to prove is 
an erratic, heterogeneous and sorely misunderstood "language" which contemporary scholars 



1 http://www.ceemr.uw.edu.pl/ 



have labelled in an umbrella sense to be "Ukrainian". This mix of political strife, migration of 
countless peoples, conflicting cultural beliefs, loose and often false political boundaries and most 
recently a sudden intense surge of national pride have come together to form what on the 
surface appears, erroneously, to be a homogeneous language. It is no surprise that this 
erroneous view has been mistakenly taken up by linguistic scholars as evidence for various 
theoretical frameworks, but one need only observe the fierce Ukrainian debates which take place 
around everyday language policy issues (escalating to full-blown riots in contentious cases 2 ) to 
understand that such a simple view of the Ukrainian language is simply misguided. Even as this 
paper is written, the Ukraine finds itself embroiled in riotous demonstrations regarding economic 
and cultural issues. 3 

Crucially, one must note the comparatively recent intense surge of national pride which 
has been responsible for birthing these misguided notions of a "Ukrainian" language. In a nation 
long controlled by external powers, it was indeed not long ago that the Ukraine became an 
independent nation with its own legal identity. This intense national pride, and with it an intense 
desire to have a unique identifiable national language, is well-documented. The footnoted BBC 
article from 2012 indeed even goes as far as to tell us, "Language is a contentious issue in 
Ukraine. Many here view the use of the Ukrainian language as central to the country's identity. 
They believe that - after centuries of Russian and Soviet hegemony - to be a true Ukrainian, one 
must speak Ukrainian." The people of Ukraine, indeed, seem determined to viciously defend a 
Ukrainian language which in many respects they also appear largely unable to agree upon. This 
two-sided, culturally divisive polarization effect can be paralleled to similar policy and language 
issues existing between English Canada and Quebec, New Zealand and Australia, or even the 

2 BBC News - Ukrainians polarized over language law. (July 2012) 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe-18725849 

3 BBC News - Ukrainian protesters rebuild barricades in center of Kiev. (December 201 3) 
http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe-25360133 



United States and Great Britain. As is in all these cases, the effect of one nation being the similar 
or not-so-similar "little brother" has consistently been shown to create extremes of both 
nationalism and patriotism that one might otherwise not expect to develop so fiercely in typically 
smaller regions or nations. Thus not only do we run into the typical issues with regards to 
general linguistic prescriptivism, but potentially a government and culture concerned with closely 
attempting to identify and prescribe a unifying, national language which may in actuality seldom 
be in use or even be said to functionally exist. 

The degree to which this deep seated nationalistic posture endures and is known 
worldwide is illustrated cleanly and precisely in an episode of one of the world's most famous 
North American sitcoms, Seinfeld. 4 In it, two protagonists find themselves continuing a game of 
Risk on a subway. The game quickly devolves into arguments and banter, with one protagonist 
proclaiming, "You know what the Ukraine is? It's a sitting duck. A road apple, Newman. The 
Ukraine is weak. It's feeble." At which point a large Slavic man across the train car, immensely 
bothered by this statement, stands up and shouts "I come from Ukraine. You not say Ukraine is 
weak!" before angrily smashing a closed fist down onto the board, scattering it irreparably 
across the entire subway car. 

§ 2 Phonological Assumptions of Standard Ukrainian 

The Ukrainian language, as it is often referred to in literature, is as this paper will claim 
actually a prescriptivist notion of a particular dialect representative of only a small subset of the 
population. Linguistically, Ukrainian is considered along with Russian and Belarusian as an East 



4 Episode title "The Label Maker" (1995). 



Slavic language. Notably, at least according to western linguistic scholarship, Ukrainian is unique 
among almost all Slavic (and most European languages) as being the only language in the 
region not to feature Final Obstruent Devoicing. (Kenstowicz et al, Butska) 

At this point it is imperative to make the point that in the Ukraine itself (a nation which is 
scarcely two-thirds the size of the province of Ontario) an astonishing 18 different regional 
languages are officially recognized between the 44 million inhabitants. Recognizing the 
deep-rooted and multifaceted variation of languages spoken in the state, recent legislation has 
formalized that languages spoken by at least 10% of a province (oblast)'s population "...may be 
accepted means of communication in education, local government offices, courts and official 
correspondence." 5 Keep in mind, of course, this being strictly an official recognition of actual 
foreign language use - not even alluding to the multiplied subsets of dialects, and as a result 
likely even a very conservative estimate of the massive variability of language types and dialects 
available in the region. Academically, the Ukraine is split into three major dialect groups defined 
as Northern, South-eastern and South-western. These are further subdivided into documented 
and undocumented variational dialects numbering well into in the double digits. These dialects 
even go as far as to differ in number and place from map to map (see fig. 1) which only 
exacerbates the issue and speaks to the chaotic and multifaceted nature of the language as a 
whole, and the difficulty in trying to ascribe a set of linguistic characteristics to it. 



5 Kiev Post - Language law comes into force in Ukraine (August 2012) 

http://www.kvivpost.com/content/ukraine/lanquaqe-law-comes-into-force-in-ukraine-31 1340.html 



1. 




Two maps of Ukrainian dialects, the former listing fourteen and the latter, twenty. 
(Interestingly, the map listing fourteen being derivative work of a map which originally referenced 

eighteen) 67 

It is in considering these facts that we arrive at the crux of the issue. In western 
scholarship the notion of Ukrainian as a homogenous language is clearly believed, through 
unintentional adherence to long-standing prescriptivism, to be an accepted fact. Any deviations 
from this theme are treated as exceptions to the rule, when in reality one would more accurately 
make the claim that establishing a rule to begin with, given the circumstances, is both erroneous 
and misguided. It is within this foundational acceptance of homogeneity that various theories on 
phonology have been applied without careful consideration of the implications, and as is 
evidenced by recent literature, these theories have continually perpetuated the notion of a certain 
set of phonological characteristics until it has become a standard consensus rather than a 
legitimately complex topic meriting further, more detailed study. 

6 Map of Ukrainian dialects - http://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/File:Map of Ukrainian dialects en.pnq ; 

sourced from Ukrainian Cnoaadu O. AcpaHacbeea-'-lyxduHCbKoao - http://l itopys.org . ua/u krmova/u m 1 5 1 . htm I 

7 Article: Dialects, Ukrainian Dialects 

http://www.encyclopediaofukraine.com/display.asp?linkpath=pages%5CD%5CI%5CDialects.htm 



§ 3 Language Prescriptivism in Standard Ukrainian 

The concept of language prescriptivism is a well-known and generally contentious topic 
for language study, both in pedagogy and linguistic scholarship. Languages tend to become 
prescriptivized by a central authority intent on creating a unified, homogenous foundation for 
standardized use within official designations (such as government function). As previously 
mentioned in §2, much of established law regarding language use revolves around its 
implications for government institutionalism, educational policy, cultural values and national 
identity. 

These prescriptivized languages, however, can often merely be loose representations 
and collations of the actual languages and dialects of a given region or country, especially in an 
area which has seen a continuous stream of changing circumstances like that of Eastern 
Europe. In owing to their official status these quasi languages have traditionally and consistently 
been construed as proper and correct, in contrast to variants of dialectal speech (which as a 
result are branded as being colloquial, improper or uncouth). It is within this framework that 
linguists tend to consider language prescriptivism as a dangerous and largely misguided notion. 
Not only can it generally be an inaccurate description of the language, but in being an inaccurate 
description it can serve to birth and propagate incorrect notions and analyses under the false 
protection of vaguely official designations. 

Even according to credible sources, Standard Ukrainian is a language which, while 
taught and used in literature, does not exist in actuality. In an encyclopedia article titled Ukrainian 



Language 8 Standard Ukrainian is defined as being ".. based mainly on the Poltava-Kyiv dialects 
of the southeastern group, but it also contains many features from other dialects, particularly the 
southwestern ones." By definition, this Ukrainian language is simply an artificial construct of 
mostly a single dialect group which includes elements from others. Interestingly, Kenstowicz 
(2003) in his paper Two Notes on Laryngeal Licensing notes that some dialects of the 
south-west exceptionally do indeed have final obstruent devoicing - even amidst our sources 
mentioning that some of Standard Ukrainian is adapted from primarily southwestern dialects. 
While not a conclusive notion by any means, it is certainly evidence of the relative hodgepodge 
and poorly documented understanding of the complexity of the Ukrainian language and its 
heterogeneity as a whole. 

It is in attempting, unsuccessfully, to strictly define what Standard Ukrainian is that we 
can begin to shed light on the mixed and often misguided notions regarding Ukrainian in linguistic 
literature. Given the artificial nature of Standard Ukrainian, it becomes something of a mistake to 
ascribe various theoretical frameworks to it without being very explicit in this regard. Considering 
that this so called language is one which "...represents Ukrainian to outsiders..." but is in 
actuality a "...superstructure built on this dialectal foundation... " 9 , ergo a prescriptivized one 
which almost fails to exist among speakers and sees little use outside of literature and official 
regulation, it seems almost counterproductive to try to draw conclusions about its phonetics and 
phonology, at least to any useful degree. Butska (1998) credibly makes mention of this by stating 
in a footnote that "The standard, or "literary" form of Ukrainian is spoken most often in 
educational and government environments." but in doing so inadvertently draws attention to the 
relevance of any resulting phonetic/phonological analysis based primarily off of it. It could, entirely 



8 Ukrainian language - Encyclopedia of the Ukraine, maintained by Canadian Institute of Ukraine Studies 
http://www.encvclopediaofukraine.com/displav.asp?linkpath=paqes%5CU%5CK%5CUkrainianlanquaqe.htm 

9 Ukrainian Language, op. cit. 



and easily, be the case that that which is written is seldom spoken, or accordingly and vice 
versa, that which is spoken is seldom written. 

Even moving away from the specific issue of Standard Ukrainian, we can point to large 
issues which exist within the country and serve as an equal counterpoint to official standardized 
Ukrainian being both a legitimate and nationally important entity. In a map (fig. 2) drawn from a 
census study by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology 10 , a very significant percentage of 
Ukrainian inhabitants (tending towards the east) do not even use standard Ukrainian (instead 
using Russian) as part of their daily community life. 

Truly there may even exist speakers, speaking a heavily altered Ukrainian dialect or even 
a regional "creole" of Russian and Ukrainian (see discussion on Kent §4) that may simply identify 
as Russian speakers owing to their differences from what is believed to be, and in certain 
regions strongly held to be, a proper and strict Ukrainian. 




Usage of the Russian language in macroregions of Ukraine 
10 http://web.archive.org/web/20071 1 1 81 90824/http://www.kiis.com.ua/txt/pdf/inq-ethn.pdf , p. 12 



It is of course by no means a closed topic or conclusively proven issue with which 
we find ourselves, but one that we may point to in light of evidence. Upon closer 
investigation it seems only that when one speaks of a Ukrainian language from a linguistic 
standpoint, even so much as blind nudge in any direction will almost certainly turn up 
complexities or complications which need to be further investigated and carefully 
catalogued or accounted for. Thus it is in §4 that we will give a cursory investigation to some 
of the literature currently available on the aforementioned topics and try to shed light on the 
situation so that further study may proceed with due enthusiasm and caution. 

§ 4 Phonological Analysis, Conclusions and Consequences 

Finally, we must ask ourselves what all this controversy, conflicting information and 
passionate debate tells us as curious linguistic scholars looking to study the Ukrainian language. 
In short and in the tradition of linguistic inquiry, the answer can be considered a relatively simple 
solution in linguistic scholarship to which we could cheekishly yet honestly remind the reader, 
ipso facto de re lingua, only serves to complicate things. The most accurate way to solve the 
issue remains simply to accept that the Ukrainian language is multifaceted and complex 
language. To ascribe a certain set of all-encompassing phonological rules and conditions to it 
seems on the surface counterproductive and in reality given to misguided interpretations and 
notions. In many cases Ukrainian could be considered, perhaps more accurately, a proto or 
psuedo language family which may be in some cases condensing or in others branching. 

In terms of specific claims made towards Ukrainian phonology by scholars such as 
Kenstowicz in Two Notes on Laryngeal Licensing or Butska's Faithfulness to [voice] in 



Ukrainian, we may call into light related studies which may prove problematic for their theories. 
Butska states that "[In Ukrainian] voiced obstruents do not lose voicing in word final position", 
which appears to be evidenced purely based on orthographic scholarship of minimal pairs in 
Standard Ukrainian. In Language Contact and Phonological Contrast: the case of coronal 
affricates in Japanese loans (2004), Shaw and Balusu point out that we see evidence of a 
contrastive phonological feature (coronal affricates) which "...is neutralized in native Japanese 
words [and], is on average preserved in loanwords." Accordingly, even with a contrastive feature 
we may see cases where it is realized and cases where it is not, based on heavily subjective 
socio-cultural factors. With a language such as Ukrainian (prescriptivized to lack final obstruent 
devoicing) which exists in a country where the very similar Russian (prescriptivized to have final 
obstruent devoicing) is widely spoken, and allowing for the fact that the full lexicons of both differ 
only by a relatively mere 38% (Tyschechenko 2000) we may see a scarcely definable mishmash 
of vocabulary either neutralizing or preserving these aforementioned voicing contrasts, based on 
their relative subjective acceptance by speakers as legitimately native words or foreign 
loanwords. Indeed it would certainly not be uncommon to see a Russian-speaking Ukrainian and 
a Ukrainian-speaking Ukrainian disagreeing on the specific linguistic origin of a regional term, 
noting the bilingual and divisive nature of most speakers in the country. Certainly then, as Shaw 
and Balusu point out, the perceived origin of the word itself rather than the grammar of the 
language would serve to colour its contrastive phonological features. This would, in effect, add to 
the complication inherent in defining a widely varied language like Ukrainian as unique among 
others in having rather strictly defined phonological features without first identifying all the unique 
variables which may be at play. 

Similarly to Butska, Kenstowicz also furthers the claim that Ukrainian lacks final 
obstruent devoicing. Without a doubt this may hold true for Standard Ukrainian (which we have 



since hopefully debunked as scarcely existing as a spoken language) but in light of all the 
evidence already set forth, we could look at further studies perhaps missed by scholars on the 
subject. Kent, in speaking of the heterogeneity of Ukrainian spoken in the country, tells us in 
Language Contact: Morphosyntactic Analysis of Surzhyk spoken in Central Ukraine that "Since 
there exist some other Ukrainian dialects not generated by contact with Russian, ethnographers 
and anthropologists use the term Surzhyk to indicate a language variety in which the grammar of 
Ukrainian — phonology, morphology, syntax, and lexicon — contains Russian-influenced 
elements which are not present in the Standard Ukrainian language." Again, Kent reinforces our 
view that rather than incorrectly viewing Ukrainian as a homogeneous language with strict 
features, we may instead seek to accurately categorize various types of Ukrainian spoken 
across the country without incorrectly attributing certain features to them in general. Harkening 
back to our earlier sections on the laws which have been instituted within the nation, she also 
tells us that "Long coexistence of Ukrainian and Russian and language policies implemented by 
the Russian Empire and the Soviet government created favorable conditions for development of 
the mixed language variety". Without a doubt, these favourable conditions and policies may 
certainly have influenced the language to such a degree where the notion of Standard Ukrainian 
becomes as vague and dubious a notion as that of Standard English. 

Without causing undue harm to any lurking deceased equines, it is important to be 
thorough with regards to the concepts put forth regarding the potential illegitimacy of a Standard 
Ukrainian construct. Adger (2007), in speaking of a notion of Standard English, notes that "...the 
notion of the standard variety has been influential, but often ill-defined. This is not merely to do 
with well-known problems concerning the delineation of varieties of English (cf. Hudson 1996), 
but also to do with the ideology of the standard. It is clear that Standard English is essentially a 
social object and not a natural one" Thus, logically we may fully attribute a similar issue inherent 



in Standard Ukrainian, in that the standard variety is perhaps ill-defined and relates to a social 
construct rather than a natural, or actually in use variety. As a respected linguist with a 
considerable amount of publications on language variation, Adger is perhaps a wonderful source 
of information regarding some issues we must account for. In a separate paper by Adger & 
Ramshand titled Dialect Variation in Gaelic Relative Clauses, it is noted that "Our 
commonsense notions of language are essentially political and social constructs which only 
loosely match up with more technical ideas of grammatical, phonological and lexical similarity. 
We tend to speak of Chinese as a language, even though the differences in grammar, 
vocabulary and pronunciation make many of the various dialects of Chinese mutually 
unintelligible, while we take Swedish and Norwegian to be different languages, although the 
dialects of these languages spoken close to the borders are in fact mutually intelligible" While not 
touching upon Ukrainian specifically, Adger certainly makes abundantly clear that for our 
purposes, our notions of Ukrainian as a language may indeed be not only be provably social 
constructs (as mentioned in earlier sections) but inherently contradictory, problematic, given to 
misconceptions or simply inaccurate given the evidence available on the actual language itself. 

Similarly, in A Consumer's Guide to Phonological Evidence, Oostendorp (2008) notes 
the kind of descriptive data used by scholars such as Butska and Kenstowicz as being 
"...seldom complete with respect to the question." and that the "reliability of the author is always 
a problem." He further tells us that because the authors largely do not describe their 
methodology in obtaining the data, the relevant transcriptions may be, for instance, what he 
terms impressionistic. Perhaps most tellingly, he indeed makes clear the point in phonological 
scholarship that "...a lot of data on which we build our theories are contested, or contestable." 
and that they can seem to "..be based on unreliable sources, or unsuitable methodologies..." 
One cannot but agree that in a speech community encompassing the entire territory of the 



Ukraine, the methodology of data collection is indeed crucially imperative to the relevant 
theoretical suppositions made. Relying on data primarily from orthographic sources, for 
instance, may yield wildly different phonetic or phonological results than data from a specific 
region of speakers. This data may even vary heavily enough from region to region to warrant a 
much more careful inspection of the theories involved. The significance of these variations is 
perhaps contrasted by De Lacy in Phonological Evidence, but who still indeed does make the 
point that "...phonological descriptions often draw on data from several different speakers of a 
language or dialect, amalgamate their data, and provide a description of the amalgamation.". The 
relevance of this amalgamation can certainly be called into question in various circumstances, 
but its existence nonetheless seems undisputed among scholars. This can be said to be 
especially true in a region such as the Ukraine, where attempting to draw analyses from an 
amalgamated, descriptivist data set created using a few select speakers may certainly arrive at 
certain phonological absolutes not at all shared by a similar set of speakers in another region. 

This, happily, ties into our notes with regards to language prescriptivism. Specifically, we 
can touch upon the issue of prescriptivism as it relates to the resurgence of national identity and 
pride, and how this is perhaps playing a heavy role in defining the misguided linguistic notion of 
Standard Ukrainian. We may start by concerning ourselves with studies in other situations where 
the circumstances, in light of evidence raised in this paper, could be considered strikingly 
similar. In a pre-conference workshop seminar titled Human-oriented prescriptivism, 
language-oriented prescriptivism, error-oriented prescriptivism: some cross-cultural differences 
11 the author tells us that similarly in another former state of the USSR, namely Latvia, those in 
charge of language policy are "...sometimes blamed for 'wanting to control the language and to 



11 Attitudes to Prescriptivism, workshop Prescription and Tradition in Language 2013. Leiden University 
Center for Linguistics 

http://media.leidenuniv.nl/leqacv/proqrammaboekie-prescriptivisme-online-update-20130613.pdf 



put it into a straightjacket.'" and that this "...describes the situation of Latvia (and other similar 
communities, e.g. the Quebecois) where a nation has long had to strive for its independence, 
and manifests its patriotism by protecting its language from foreign influences." This is 
comparatively almost identical to the current situation in the Ukraine and we could without 
concern view it in similar circumstances, namely that certain phonological features (such as the 
aforementioned final obstruent devoicing) may in fact be completely present in large regions and 
not in others but may have been, as the author states, "put into a straightjacket" by those in 
charge of trying to create a definably "Ukrainian" language. Certainly following orthographical 
descriptions or data sets based on small sets of confirmed "Ukrainian" speakers could 
absolutely serve to reinforce this notion of a straightjacketed, and often times inaccurate set of 
linguistic data. 

Additionally, Kent's discussion on the Ukrainian/Russian language mixes termed Surzhyk 
(a Russian term originally denoting a mix of wheat and rye flour) offers very compelling 
discourse along these lines. In it she discusses the current position of scholarship on Surzhyk, a 
Ukrainian/Russian mixed language family that has been officially recognized by scholars since 
the 17th and 18th centuries and is comparatively widespread across the nation of Ukraine. Being 
a regional, varying mix of both Russian and Ukrainian means that there is naturally much debate 
over what constitutes a Surzhyk and what does not, and in which direction. Accordingly we are 
left in the position of once again being in a complicated position where the relevance of Standard 
Ukrainian is not only in question, but may or may not also constitute several large speech 
communities different enough to be debated as separate language entities in and of themselves. 
Citing Masenko (2008), among others, she tells us that "...the Russification policy of the Russian 
Empire hampered development of the standard Modern Ukrainian language and created 
favorable conditions for creation of Russian-Ukrainian mixed language variety". 



In how these processes may come to pass, Poplack (1993) in Variation Theory and 
Language Contact notes that bilingual communities, rather than sticking to a strict monolingual 
code, as she puts it, may evolve innovative compromise solutions which address the problem of 
reconciling two languages. She references a phonological construct in Canadian French, 
whereupon "...main word stress is assigned according to English rules, shifting stress to the left, 
while syllable stress is assigned according to French." While not specifically relating to Standard 
Ukrainian phonology or a direct argument against it, this example of language contact serves to 
again reinforce that in many cases and regions, phonological features can indeed be confusingly 
mixed and matched in bilingual communities, resulting in strong variations which certainly exist 
as grammars but may not be at all present in the orthography or transliteration, and thus in many 
cases nearly invisible to linguistic scholars. 

Furthermore, in speaking of the difficulties faced in compiling a corpus for linguistic 
scholarship, with reference to her corpus on Canadian French Poplack tells us "...accounting 
orthographically for numerous phonetic realizations of a single lexical item means that in a study 
involving just one of these words, its occurrences would have to be located under six or seven 
separate entries. When this is multiplied by the 17,000 or so lexical types occurring in the 
corpus, the number of sites which must be searched to extract lexically identical forms becomes 
unmanageable." Naturally, the same could be said for drawing conclusions from any given 
corpus collected in the nation of Ukraine. Recognizing competing factors like individual speaker 
variation, contact influence from the legally recognized foreign languages, or something as 
ubiquitous as the relative dissonance between so-called Standard Ukrainian and its multitude of 
actual incarnations, allows us to build upon our original solution to viewing Ukrainian as one of 
potentially having categorical linguistic variation rather than a vast standardized system of rules. 

Thus we must finally arrive at a fairly simple conclusion. It seems that Ukrainian, or 



Standard Ukrainian as a language, is quite simply an unfortunate misnomer for an artificial 
construct that has been continuously perpetuated by innocent yet unknowing linguistic 
scholarship owing to a unique set of related and unrelated variables with a vested interest in 
creating it as a legitimate entity. Historical factors, geographical boundaries, political issues, an 
immense amount of recent cultural development and a hundred other variables which need not 
be expressly named have served to perpetuate a stereotype which advocates an inaccurate 
descriptivist tendency. Standard Ukrainian, as both a social and literary construct may, in 
linguistic scholarship, certainly lack final obstruent devoicing or be seen to either exhibit or not 
exhibit regressive voicing assimilation - evidently, the jury is still out on these matters (see 
Czaplicki 2007, referencing Bethin 1987) - but on the whole seems a rather trivial argument 
given the fact that the concept of Standard Ukrainian may not at all be a realistically legitimate 
standard and could certainly be called into question as being, when the metaphorical chips are 
down, definably Ukrainian. 
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